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attention to ceremonial and etiquette, and especially to the
sending of embassies to the Western powers as well as to
the east, the business of government was sadly neglected.
It fell into the hands of his wife Helena, his son Romanus,
and Theophylact, who remained Patriarch till his death in
956. Their sole interest was in licence and extravagance, in
which they were imitated by the officials, and this state of
affairs continued after Constantine's death for the four years
of Romanus IPs own reign.

But then, in 963, a great revival took place.   Basil II, The minority
Romanus's elder son, was only five years of age, and soofBasilI]C
another long minority began.   The power and the imperial
title were usurped by two great generals in turn, Nicephorus
Phocas and John Tzimisces.    The military organisation had
not been impaired in the demoralisation of the civil govern-
ment, and while licence reigned in official quarters at Con-
stantinople, Nicephorus had been winning victories for the
Empire  against  the  Moslems  in  the  east.    His  greatest
achievement was the capture of Crete in 961, which freed
the Eastern Mediterranean from the pirates.    In the following
year he engaged the Moslems on the mainland in a successful
campaign of sieges, thus inaugurating an aggressive move-
ment quite different from the desultory frontier fighting of
the past.    On the death of Romanus II his troops proclaimed Reign of
him Emperor (Nicephorus II).    He returned to Constant!- p^c0ecpag0rus
nople and,  to give himself a more legitimate authority,
married the late Emperor's widow, Theophano, who had
been acting as regent for her sons.

His reign of six years was memorable for his military His military
triumphs, especially in Asia Minor. In 965 he achieved the
conquest of Cilicia, and in the same year the island of Cyprus
was captured. By land and sea he was now able to threaten
Syria, and in 969 he finally reached his main objective with
the capture of Antioch and Aleppo. His success might have
been more speedily won had not the cares of the central
government at Constantinople frequently demanded his
presence. External events, too, engaged his attention. In
967, Tsar Peter of Bulgaria, after 40 years of quiescence,
suddenly sent a demand for the resumption of the payments
that had been made to his father. Nicephorus's indignant
reply led to war, and the Emperor, unwilling to detach troops